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much discontent had been caused thereby3 so that successive
Parliaments had declared that this must not be repeated. Never-
theless the coinage was in bad condition and no silver or gold
had been taken to the Mint for coining for many years. Five
London merchants and goldsmiths were therefore asked to
advise Parliament on several points connected with the coinage.
One was: Why does no gold or silver come into England and
why is the metal which is already in England carried out? They
unanimously replied that to secure the former and prevent the
latter the balance of trade must be regulated. *I maintain',
said Richard Leicester, one of them, 'that it is because the land
spends too much in merchandise, as in grocery, mercery, and
peltry, or wines, red, white, and sweet, and also in exchanges
made to the court of Rome in divers ways. Wherefore the
remedy seems to me to be that each merchant bringing mer-
chandise into England take out of the commodities of the land
as much as his merchandise aforesaid shall amount to.' *If the
merchandise which goes out of England be well and rightly
governed/ said his colleague, Richard Aylesbury, 'the money
that is in England will remain, and great plenty of money will
come from beyond the sea, that is to say3 let not more foreign
merchandise come within the realm than to the value of the
denizen merchandise which passes out of the realm.3

Here, at any rate, was the method advocated by the later
mercantilists for securing an influx of bullion, though the
motives were not quite the same. The fourteenth century had to
face a definite shortage of money, and there was good reason
for wishing to attract silver to the country. In the seventeenth
century silver was plentiful, and the theorists of that period
clearly believed that an increasing supply of precious metal
meant increasing prosperity. At the same time, even in four-
teenth-century petitions we frequently meet statements to the
effect that the efflux of money was cto the great damage of both
the Lords and the Commons and the impoverishment of the
whole realm', or complaints that 'the treasure of the kingdom'
was being drained away.

The ideas current in the reign of Richard II gave rise to